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THE ART AMATEUR. 



CEILING AND WALL PAPERS. 



In resuming the subject of interior decorations, we 
desire to speak particularly of ceiling ornamentation, 
which in this country has only .recently corne in for the 
consideration it deserves, in connection with the gen- 
eral revival of art in the household. Future genera- 
tions of Americans will probably smile at the eccentricity 
which long has characterized our domestic art — or 
rather the lack of it — but perhaps nothing will seem 
stranger to them than our practice of covering our 
walls with elaborately designed papers, which we half 
hide with pictures, plaques, and endless, bric-a-brac, 
while the ceiling, which may be seen as a whole and 
made an object of beauty, is left in whitewashed bare- 
ness. The faithful chronicler will have to explain that 
our love of whitewash probably owed its origin to the 
delusion of the housewife of the period that it was es- 
sential to cleanliness, although it might be difficult, per- 
haps, to say why, on the same principle, we should not 
have whitewashed our.walls. And if cleanliness demand- 
ed the annual offices of the kalsominer, it might be asked 




WALL-PAPER DESIGN, 



why, within infusipn of bluer— the color of nature's ceil- 
ing — which is restful to the eye (which white assured- 
ly is not), this wash, from a sanitary staiglpoint, would 
not be just as effective. Another reason sometimes given 
for this odd preference is that the whiteness renders the 
ceiling almost invisible and suggests the effect of atmos- 
phere ; although why we should desire to create the 
fancy that our homes do not shelter us is as incompre- 
hensible as the idea that white is the most ethereal and 
distant of Colors is erroneous. Every one ought to 
know that these qualities belong to blue. Nothing in 
our opinion is cleaner or more suitable for the purpose 



of interior decoration than printed papers properly ap- 
plied and periodically renewed. Stencilling is good if 
done with taste (which, generally, it is not) and fresco- 
ing is a desirable luxury for those who can afford to 
employ the best artists (which very few can). But wall 
and ceiling papers are far cheaper, and' nine times out 
of ten they are artistically much better than either. 

Our American wall-paper makers have anticipated 
the growing demand for ceiling papers, and in some 
instances have produced designs of decided merit. 
Messrs. Fr. Beck & Co., who seem to have' been espe- 
cially active in this direction, have put at our disposal 
a variety of their designs for papers, and some of 
these we use to illustrate the present article. As we 
pointed out on a previous occasion, it is impossible to 
convey in simple black and white anything like an ade- 
quate idea of an effect which must depend almost en- 
tirely on the distribution of color, and little assistance can 
be afforded by 'description. As an example of the in- 
ability sometimes of ordinary print to represent an effect, 
in which even no color is employed, we may point to 
the strikingly handsome dado of the wall-paper shown 
in the. right-hand 
illustration on the 
present page. In 
the paper itself 
there is no contrast 
of black and white, 
such as our artist 
has found neces- 
sary to introduce 
in order to show 
the pattern ; the 
dado, all over, is a 
dead velvety black, . 
and the pattern is 
stamped on it in 
very low relief. In 
the same way the 
positive contrast of 
light and shade 
exhibited in this 
beautiful wall-pa- 
perpattern does not 
fairly convey the 
idea of the delicate- 
ly blended tones of 
a single color in 
the original, which 
gives to the paper 
a soft and repose- 
ful effect. Our il- 
lustrations, how- 
ever, do all that 
can be done with 
printer's ink, and 
give perfect pre- 
sentations of the \ 
forms of ornament 
introduced, and of 
their relative, ar- 
rangement. There 
are different color- 
ings of each of the 
designs. 

In s.electing 
papers, the buyer 
should, of course, 
be governed by the 
character of the 
room to tie decorat- 
ed. It may not be 
unnecessary tp say 
to some of our read- 
ers that' it is. not 
desirable to match 
their furniture in 

choosing their papers. Contrast is as much to be con- 
sidered as similarity of tint. We make this remark here 
because we know that many persons suppose that they 
exhibit great taste when they succeed in getting every- 
thing in an apartment of the same hue. This is all wrong. 
Wall-papers, by all means, should oppose in color the 
upholstery and hangings, not repeat them. But it is only 
by a due appreciation of the necessity of both contrast 
and similarity in color in the decoration of a room that 
real artistic effect is attained. In choosing a wall-paper 
it is of great importance to consider whether it is to form 
a decoration in itself, or whether it is to become a mere 



background for pictures. If the former, much latitude 
is permissible : it may be gay or evea striking. If the 
latter, it should be subdued in both color and design. 
It should also be borne in mind that the effect of a 
wall-paper depends a great deal on the light of a room, 
particularly as to whether the latter receives the sun's 
rays direct or does not. This consideration is even 
more important in the matter of ceiling decoration. 
For a dark room, naturally, one would not choose a 
ceiling paper which would absorb much light ; while in 
the case of a too sunny room a disagreeable glare may 
be avoided by the exercise of the opposite rule of selec- 
tion. 

Cream is a good color for a ceiling where there is not 
much light, and it is excellent when combined with 
grayish blue. An agreeable effect is attained by dis- 
tributing cream-colored stars irregularly over pale blue, 
or having a cream-colored background with blue stars. 
Ultramarine, almost pure, may be used, but in this 
case pale blue and white should prevail in the coloring 
of the cornice, and a little pure red should be intro- 
duced. Among the Beck designs there are some ex- 
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cellent ceiling papers in which this scheme of coloring 
prevails. One of blue flowers and gold on a cream- 
colored ground of Japanesque design is in excellent 
taste. The Japanese still supply the motives of some 
of the best papers made in this country and Europe. 
The panels, of which we give two illustrations, are 
examples of some which may be used with much effect 
in dadoes under certain circumstances, and they are 
particularly adapted for the decoration of screens. 

Dr. Dresser, the most practical, perhaps, of contem- 
poraneous writers on decorative art, is a strong advo- 
cate of ceiling ornamentation. Indeed, he goes so far as 
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to say : " If one part [of a room] only can be decorated, 
let that part be the ceiling." The following, given in an 

abridged form, 
are some of his 
ideas on the sub- 
ject : " Simple 
patterns in cream 
color on blue 
ground, but hav- 
ing a black out- 
line, look well. 
Gold ornaments 
on a deep blue 
ground with black 
outline are also 
rich and effective. 
These are all, 
however, simple 
treatments, for 
any amount of 
color may be used 
in a ceiling, pro- 
vided the colors 
are employed in 
very small mass- 
es, and perfectly 
mingled, so that 
the effect pro- 
duced is that of a rich colored bloom. A ceiling 
should be beautiful ; and should also be manifest ; but 
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WALL-PAPER PANEL DESIGN. 



with a suitable pattern, but I do not at all object to a 
large central ornament only, or to a centre ornament 
and corners ; es- 
pecially if the cor- ' 
nice is heavy, so 
as to give com- 
pensating weight 
to the margin. 

" A ceiling is 
a flat surface, 
hence all decora- 
tion placed upon 
it should be flat 
also. 

* ' A picture can 
only be correctly 
seen from one 
point, whereas 
the decoration of 
a ceiling should 
be of a character 
that it can be 
properly seen 
from any part of 
the room. 

4 ' Pictures have 
almost invariably 
a right and wrong 
way upward. A picture placed on a ceiling is thus 
wrong way upward to almost all the guests in the room. 
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is on the ceiling ; whereas an ornament which consists 
of repeated parts may render a ceiling beautiful with- 
out requiring that the whole ceiling be seen at one 
glance. 

" Arabesque ceilings are also very objectionable. 
What can be worse than festoons of leafage, like so 
many sausages, painted upon a ceiling, with griffins, 
small framed pictures, impossible flowers and feeble 
ornament, all with fictitious light and shade ? But not 
content with such absurdities and incongruities the fes- 
toons often hang upward on vaulted or domed ceilings, 
rather than downward. Such ornaments arose when 
Rome, intoxicated with conquests, yielded itself up to 
luxury and vice rather than to a consideration of beauty 
and truth. Decorations like these were to an extent 
revived by the great painter Raphael ; but it must ever 
be remembered that Raphael, while one of the greatest 
of painters was no ornamentist. It requires all the 
energy of a life to become a great ornamentist ; hence 
it is not expected that the one man should be great at 
the two arts. In all ages where decorative art has 
flourished, ceilings have been decorated. The Egyp- 
tians decorated their ceilings ; so did the Greeks, the 
Byzantines, the Moors, and the people of our Middle 
Ages, and a light ceiling appears not to have been es- 
teemed as essential, or as in many cases desirable. It 
is strange that so few of our houses and public build- 
ings contain rooms with decorated ceilings ; but the 
want is already felt, the fashion has set in, and many 
are at this present moment being prepared. " We must 
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if it must be somewhat indistinct, in order that the 
caprices of the ignorant be humored, let the pattern be 
in middle tint or pale blue and white only. 
."I like to see the ceiling of a room covered all over 



" In order to the proper understanding of a picture, 
you must see the whole of* its surface at one time ; this 
is very difficult to do without almost breaking your 
neck, or being on your back on the floor, if the picture 



get simple modes of enrichment for general rooms — 
modes of treatment which shall be effective, and yet not 
expensive — and then we may hope that they will be- 
come general. ' ' 



